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4a/ii iiSaoKiJiiav XiipiMv; olaeie. 



TlellUrdl tela m'ontpsrie cei paitours 
Ifourria de ton Aprit, filev^i pir tea malm ... 

Leconte de Lisle, KhirQii. 

Alle anehe djeport aa Toydlth ydilnease 
Tt Bjttytb enery gentllmaD to knowe; 
For myrtbe annexed 1b to gentllneBie. 
Qwerlore among alle op«r, &b y trowa, 
To know ttie craft of hontyng and to blowe, 
Ab tliyi book iball wltnesBe, la one the beate ; 

For It 1b holsnm, pleaannt, and boneat 

And tor to aette yonge hnnterja In tbe way. 

To Tenery j caste me fyrat to go, 

Of irbecba IIII. beatia be, that 1b to say 

Tbe bare, tbe berte, ft nnltbe, the wylde boor also; 

Of Tenery for tolbe pei be no moe. 

And BO It Bhewlth here In portretewre, 

Where «nerj best Ib set In hya flgnw. 

Twlcl. 
(Eng. Teralon from Cottonlan H8. B, XII Yeap.} 
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THE CYNEGETICUS. 

Id the e&rlier years of modern BCholarship the critical treatment 
of the Gynegeticns was confined to attack npon ica gennineneaa 
aa a work of Xenophon and reenlted in atheteeie in whole or in 
part More recentlj the work has been snbjeoted to iDTestigation 
both from the point of view of philoBophio content and from that 
of Btjliatio detail. The two latter phases of critioiBm, thoronghly 
worked ont as they have been by modern acientifio method, hare 
been altogether inconclnsive aa to the aatborsbip and the date of 
the treatise. Towards the sotntion of these difficulties, I pro- 
pose to apply a foarth line of ioTeetigation, if possibly I may 
weave the resnlts arrived at by my predecessors to a logical oon- 
clnsion, by trying to determine more nearly the date of pnhlica- 
tion from literary allnsion and the locality from topographical 
consideration. In parsnance of this object I originally prepared 
a somewhat lengthy dissertation dealing with the ethos of the 
Gynegeticns in the form of a detailed commentary, at the same 
time devoting much space to the articles of scholars relating to 
the anbjeot, and finally briefly indicating my own conclnsions. 
This dissertation was accepted by the Board of University 
Studies of the Johns Hopkins University in February of 1903, 
and should have been published forthwith, bnt considerations 
arose which snggested the advisability of putting much of the 
matter in the form of a text book,' and in consequence I have 
ventured to reconstruct the dissertation so as to deal ezclnsively 
with the problem of atithorship. 

The plan of the Gynegeticns divides naturally into three 
parts: — a proem 1 1-1? landing venery at the time when Greek 

>TblB point most be empbailwd, m the Bow4 of Btudlea of tbs Johns 
Hopkins UnWerilt; would hkrdly have accepted the dleseTtatlOD lu Its prai. 
ent form ae adequate, nor ironld the writer have had the hardihood to offer 
the same. On the other hand, In the edition proposed there may be mnch 
to offend scholars who are not aportsmen, even as the Cynegetloas has 
prOTcd offeoslve belog tentative In Greek Literature — on the border land 
between a treatise and an epidelctio effasion, holding a place a« preoarlon* 
a« the social prestlee of a fancier. 
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8 THE CYNEGETICUS. 

Jsgd enthalten ist, in &litilicher Weise seinen jagendlichen 
Zabdrern, am ibren Eifer zn weoken, miindlich entwickelt and 
dabei ancti seine tiefe Abneigang gegen die damaligen Sophigten, 
die Lehrer einer falechen Bildnng, nngeniert ausgeBprochen hat, 
und daaa dies etwa tod einem seiner SShne der Jagdanleitnng 
hinzDgefugt vorden ist ; far diese selbst aber wae die scbrif tliohe 
Anfzeicbnang geboten. Tbe date of coinp(»ition he sets at 
S84-388. The main part of the work contains no naive tone, no 
Jervor iuveniUa, and introduction and oonclnsion and certain 
other passages are to be set down to an interpolator. 

Norden ' treats of the proeminm of the Cynegetions in that 
diTision of the Knnetpross which he entitles " Von Hadrian bis 
znm Ende des Kaiserzeiti" a position that has not failed to draw 
comment from the critics. His whole treatment depends npon 
Badermacher's article then recently published, to the conclusions 
of which he subscribes except for the date of the proem. This 
he assigns to the Zweite Sophistik. He quotes Cyn. I 3 and 
adds: this affected modesty is howeyer precisely one of the most 
prominent and offensire properties of the style of the Zweite 
Sophistik. " DasB in solchem Stil aasschlieBslich Yertreter der 
BOg. Zweiten Sophistik gesohrieben haben, kann ioh mit grfisster 
Bestimmtheit versichern." This is decided enough, yet the 
Zweite Sophistik is a phase of style not a period, and one may read 
the entire book without being able to decide what limite in time 
Norden sets to the Zweite SophiBtik. Philostratus * writes: 

TTtpi III AJu-^iiDu rou KTpofJfTov, OK ipanti rijc inrrjpac iroifniTTiK^c "p^t 

Yet Norden writes: Badermacher nrteilt (p. 36) Tor dem III 
Jh. T. Ohr. dnrfte das FroSmium schwerlich entstanden sein; er 
denkt also wohl an die Mtere asianische Schule nnd zieht daher 
Hegesiaa zum Vergleioh heran. Es liLsst aich aber ana dem Stil 
beweisen, dass das FroSmiam ein Frodact der Zweiten Sophistik 
ist As a matter of fact if one reads Norden's description of this 
&ltere aBianische Schule he will think Badermacher has good 
grounds for his conriction. But Korden's criticism of Bader- 
macher is apparently not merely a correction of the term " asian- 
isch." He would relegate the proeminm to the time when the 
chase excited an interest sach as we find in Arrian and Folluz. 
Surely however if that is the case it is remarkable that Arrian 
aocepte the Froem as Xenophon's. He would hardly have done 

IE. Nordon, AntifeG Knoatprosa, Leipilg 189S. 
•Vlt. Soph. I, 18, M7. 
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THE CYNEGETICUS. 9 

«o bad the antlior been within a generation or so of bis time, for 
be must have made some mark as tbe precursor of the New 
Style'. 

On tbe other hand what Iforden has to ea; of the early Asiatics 
ia more to the point here. " In their moods of soft, empty pathos 
■tbey broke up periods into short mincing sentences ; eyery sen- 
tence had a strongly rhythmical cadence, olanses with ditrochee 
i»ji- being an especial faTonrite and ■^^'^■^^, a form much 
affected later." He adds that AsianiBm linked itself to old 
Sophistic Kunstprosa; further, "in their moments of bombast 
tbey displayed a baccbantio, ditbyrambio prose with tbe watch- 
word of Caprice as Law Snpreme." 

In a series of articles that dwelt with tbe minor works 
of Xenopbon, H. Richards' has endeavonred to establish the 
authenticity or spnrioasness of sandry of tbe writings of Xenopbon 
from an ezhaustiTe analysis of the diction. In tbe case of the 
'Gynegeticna he says : " Tbe facts of language that tell against a 
Xn. authorship are negative rather than positiTe." He takes 
Cyn, T-XI to be gennine work of Xenopbon. In XII and XIII 
Tarioas things point to Xenopbon as the author and there is 
nothing that points tbe other way. " Tbe preface is dithyrambio 
in tone and poetio in expression (cp. CI. BeT. 1899, p. 347, col. 2), 
bnt there is nothing in the Tocabnlary that is inconsistent with 
Xenophontine aathorsbip." In CI. Eev. 1899 p'. 383 he makes 
some critioal notes on tbe Cynegeticns which may proTe nsefnl to 
■anyone editing tbe text bat which do not concern as at present.* 

The foregoing writers are representative of the school of partial 
■atheteais. Their methods bare natnrally points of contact with 
the other lines of investigation we are now about to consider, bnt 
for practical parposes the distinction is warranted by their 
■several conclasions. So far the manner of our author has been 
considered ; the contents of tbe work and the style of composi- 
tion, granting that after Gorgias matters of style in Greek Litera- 
ture are thoroughly artificial, intentional and therefore capable 
.of statistical analysis, afford opportunity- for a more material, 

'Compare Norden, p. 4071, Grfttlus' Carmen Venaticnm shows u M- 
-qn&intance with tlie Cjnegetlcni, ;et It wonld be itralning a point to tea 
■u allnsloD to our proem in the opening addreaa to Diana. 

•ClasBlcal Review ISSa, pp. ^85, S83. 1B99, pp. IBS, 343. 

*A ilmilar remark applies to the article of thd Hetwerden, Mnemoeyne 
S. S. XXIII, 1896. 
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10 THE CYNEGETICOS. 

more Bcientific&llj tsDgible, inveBtigatioii. Th« applio&tion of 
comp&ratiTB philosophy to the matter of the OTiiegeticiis is fonnd 
in the writings of Eaibel, Diimmler and Jo61'. 

G. Eaibel' begins by insisting on the Teraatility of Xenophon, 
the dirersity of the subjects on which he writes, and his adapt* 
iveneas to their sphere, bis close connection with contemporary 
literature and hie snaoeptibility to external saggeetion. While 
admitting that the substance and the form of the treatise (in 
entirety) are sarprisiug, conforming but little to the picture one 
has of Xenophon'a manner of thought and expression, he denies 
the probability of a careless interpolator on the grounds of the 
harmony between the material and the linguistic mould in which 
it is cast That it is the product of a youthfnl Xenopbon iS' 
improbable from the words irapoivw tdii riou, and also the poor 
facilities for experience in hunting afforded by Attica poBsessed 
by enemies '. 

The Cynegeticus is primarily an encomium on the chase ; not a 
technical treatise like the ntpX lmnt.%s, bat rather analogous ixy 
the oInDVDFuiciir, vhich is interpreted as an encomium on a^ri* 
culture. It is also a defence of the chase against the attacks of 
its opponents, and it is out of "this defence, the conclusion and 
perhaps the most noteworthy part of the book, that there is- 
CTolved an independent attack to which the chase but serves as 
an accommodating bridge." The objection to the devotees of the 
chase is really that the hardy hunters are a menace to tfionf^ 
The contrast set up between iJSDn; and nirot would alone suffice 
to reveal Aristippus ae the opponent engaged. To Xenophon the 
6iktiy TToytlr IS the Way to virtue, the proof of which, neither 
very clear nor very deep, goes hand in hand with the Prodicus 
chapter directed against Aristippus in Memorabilia II 1. 

Turning to the introdnction Kaibel finds that the colourless 
sketching of the heroes no less than the lack of variety of inven- 
tion, hints at want of practice on the author's part, but the ton& 
and impress of the whole section does not to his mind fall far 
short of laocrates' manner, e. g. in Panath. ?S. The position of 
Cheiron with his twenty-one pupils is an advance on that 

lit is ft matter for regret that Gompew or •ome Philosopher conversut 
with the Hippoortteao Corpm his not treated the Cyn. comparatlvelj. 

> Hermes XXV ISM, p. 581 1. 

■A point more than once Inileted on b; MahaOy, himself no meut 
■portaman. 
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THE CYNEGETICUS. jj 

Accorded him by Homer, vhere he is ducanSrarar Kttravpai^, or on 
his preseDtatioD aa the hnntaman, aa plastic art of the YIth cen- 
tury represented him. The aim of Gheironian eduoatioa is 
Virtue, the medium of education Toil and Work. Here, too, 
XenophoQ ia limited by an inflaence from without. Antisthenee' 
Herakles' shows a surprising similarity to the introduction to 
the Gynegeticus; in it Antiethenes wished to demonstrate the 
theme ri tar dpri^v f^v is the rAoc, maMng use also of the 
theme Sri i itiros ayaB6i: The theme was worked out in his 
<}reat Heraklee. By not borrowing mechanically for his cata- 
logue of heroic pupils Xenophon protests against Antisthenee' 
interpretation of the Homeric aixankarot TLtrraviMt. Xenophon has 
-no place for Herakles the Hero of Cynic Doctrine; he would 
not have put him among the pupils of Gheirou even if the legend 
had already admitted him in that circle. Kaibel touches on the 
possibility of Antisthenea' having introduced a ^potJitns in per- 
son; this would lend poignancy to the ironical thrust in Plato 
Phaedr. 350 d, and Xenophon's Intent in maintaining that 'Ap<T^* 
become human would be like the Loved One before whose eyes 
the Lover is bashful about doing or saying anything ugly, would 
be to fight Aristippua with Antisthenea' weapons, at the same 
time not sparing criticism of his fellow scholar. 

This being so, Kaibel continues, the work was not written by 
Xenophon in bis early days, nor in the Vth century at all. The 
attack on the sophists in chap. XIII is directed against the 
sophists of the Gorgiauic school and, combined with them, cer- 
tain philosophers, the false in contrast to the true philosophers. 
isocrates n-f^i amioi^im is similar. The liarata censured by 
Xenophon (Gyn. XIII 2) may well be identical with the piTaioi 
\6ytu of Isocratea XV. 269. To obtain a wordy commentary on 
the few sentences of Xenophon one has but to write out the half 
of the Antidosis oration. 

After the attack on the Hedonists and sophists, Xenophon com- 
pares hunters and roAr ivX tr\top*iiat (Icq Urrat, the politicians 
who torn their public activity to their own advantage. The 
{act that a strained transition from the sophists to tbeae people 
who are ruined by their influence is considered sufficient, points 
to Isocrates XV 374 being already in the author's mind. Iso- 
«rates in a similar train of thought comes quite naturally to the 
Aune sentiments. Eaibel then compares the method of treatmant 

iDiimmler, Ak&demlkB, p. 193. <CfC. XII 19, 30. 
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12 THE CYNEGETICUS. 

adopted by XeoophOD and Isooratea, and oonoludes : " This cor- 
reapondence of thooghta which are m simple and natural in leo- 
oratee as in Xenophon they are forced and artificially introduced,. 
I can only interpret in one way, that Xenophon was under the 
influence of the Antidosis speech and in consequence could not 
bare written the Oynegeticns before 353 B. 0." 

The genuine relatione between Xenophon and laocrates are- 
now toached upon. The warning of Isooratea in XV not to treat 
bim aa a second Socrates could not fail to attract Xenopbon's 
attention. The intellectual kinBbip, the benttowarda philoBophy- 
aa they underatood it, the respect for aprrii and tra'mc, certain 
national political views held in common mnet bring the two men 
together, and Isoorates would hardly hare written a memorial 
oration on Gryllus after the battle of Mantineia if the father of 
the young hero were indifEerent to him. Xenophon in hia later 
writings takea over isolated expreaaions of a general nature from 
iBocrates with little alteration \ the Agesilaus and the Evagoras 
Bhow points of connection. So u6poi shows the influence of 

jripl tlp^rijt. 

Dummler' agrees with Eaibel that the Gynegeticos is a genu- 
ine work of Xenophon, but takes exception to hia finding of an 
opposition to Antisthenes on bis part. The most important work; 
however that has recently appeared treating the Oynegeticns 
from the Philosophic side is that of Joel,* whose second volume 

'In this conneeUon one might with propriety quote theconcloaion of J. J. 
Eartm&n in hlB brief chapter on the Cjnegetlcns (Aoalecta Xenophouteti 
DOTS, 1889, ch. XV, p. 861). Non Xenophon llbri anctor eit Bed 'Jaotpa- 
TiSeii qnidam qui arroguiter et rimntJa in modnm loqnl a mttglstro sno 
dldlclt. An Itnprobablle Tldetnr eloamodl pnernm In laocratls allcniiia 
Blnn edQcatnm venatlonla f nlsie peritnm 1 Bed peritnm re vera eum f Diaae 
quia uDqaam demoustrabitf TenatoreEne? At paaci illl ennt inter pbilo. 

logoa Thie critlclBm ii donbtlesB legitimate from the European 

point ol view wbere ancb sport la conventional, and ia in the attitnde of 
FUto who regarded riding to honnda alone as worthy of a gentleman. But 
in the lesB conventional banting of oar baekwoodt, where ' any old dog ' 
will do for deer mnnlng provtdtd fit foUoai th» itandard laid down in tlu 
Cj/tiegetieu*, we get many points of contact with ttie spoit depicted b; oni 
rebellion B an thor, and just as qnaintly hnmorooB Btoriea of the ways of 
the animals, just as salntelllgible dtrectlona for the making of trapa ac- 
companied by obvions diractiona tor tbelr aettlog. 

■ F. DOmmUr, PUIol. L 1891 p. 288. 

>Der eehto uicl der XenophontlBche Sokratas voa Karl Joel, Berlin 1899,. 
WL II Berlin 1901. 
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THE CYNSGETICUS. 13 

ia dedicated to the memory of Dammler. HiB theory is that with- 
out an nnderstanding of AntistheneB we fail to understand 
Plato's opponent and Xenopbon's origiDal. The use Joel makes 
of the GjnegetiCQS in his endeavour to elucidate Oynic doctrine 
may be surmised from the fact that in his first volume he refers 
over forty times to that treatise for support to his argument, 
while in his second Tolume more than 360 references may be 
counted, extending to every chapter in the book, although 
naturally the first and the two concluding chapters occupy his 
attention most. He considerB the Oynegeticus as we have it the 
work of one man, and that man Xenophon. Critics, he allows, 
have doubted the authenticity of the Cynegeticus and especially 
that of the two concluding chapters, utterly blind to the fact that 
in the entire Xenophontean corpus there is almost no passage so 
personally characteristic, "so Bubjectiv grundlegend, so confes- 
aionsmassig," as chapters XII and XIII of the Cynegeticus 
(I p. 68).' In I 418 Jo€l touches on the attitude towards 
Palamedes in Oyn. 1 11, and in Mem. lY 3,33 ff. In the former 
Xenophon is recognized as being more independent, in the latter 
as dependent on Cynic sources. In I 611, 51S, 530, Joel treats of 
.((rifu'Xtu, anKumt, notot, drawing attention (p. filS) to the worship 
of Heroic Chivalry in AntistheneB, which is interesting in view 
of Oyn. I. 

On AntistheneB Joel (vol. II p. 53) remarks: To the champion 
of io-xui and apiTij Tur Ipyay, haunted perhaps by the hunting 
iuBtincts of his mother's country as by a romantic dream, it was 
not hard to recommend the chase not merely on hygienic and 
gymnastic grounds, but also precisely as a training towards 
iyKpdrna and Kaptipla. The Oynic (p. 51") led from naiiita to ipx^ 
through iynpaTua, the Cynic Cyropaedia from hunting to tpartU 
through the same medium ; similar are the tenets of the frame in 
which the Cynegeticus is set, where Xenophon professes the 
irBvuijtuiTa of the Cjnic ^(Sao^i although later viewing them 
more critically, and euthnsiastioally follows the Herakles of 
Antisthenes in praise of the iraifltiu of Gheiron, of trrjvoc, even as in 
the disenrniiifttion between 0aw and dtrt'iraXoi (('x^pofCyn. XII f. 

■ One mlgbt quote Th. GomperE, Giiechiache Denker II p. eS: Eln 
Facbmanu w&r Xenophoo Id Bpartllchen DlDgan, ilg Jfiger and Relter, niid. 
did drel Schtlftchen, wslche sr dieien Beioen LlebllDgsthemen widmrte (das 
"J*gd" and dai " Reltbocli" and dal Bnch << Vom Relteroberst "), gehorell 
111 der That za dem Be«t«a, dM tas Miner Feder gaSoasen lit. 
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THE CVNEGETICUS. 



Diog. Laert Diogenes YI 11 f. 105), a differentiatioQ wliioli is 
best uDderetood by oomparison with dogs. 

Jo€l (II 67) conBidera th&t it shows the utterly hypnotic 
inBnenoe of the Oynio that the sport-loving Xenopbon does not 
squarely declare hunting to be an end in itself, but defends his 
passionate devotion to the chase on paedagogic gronnds. In 
keeping with the theory of Mem. Ill 4, 13 is the remarkable 
refutation in the Oynegeticas of the objection that hantamen 
neglect rd otKtla; bn^ runs the answer, the otntla and the .iroXiTiicd 
(^Kotfi rd T&f <p:\ar I) aTC identical as interests, and the identity of 
the economic and martial calling had already been developed by 
Antisthenee in the case of the xiur who is at once watchdog and 
hound CII 70, 71). 

On p. 105 we have citations to show that ircfvot is the all- 
dominating motive in the Gynegeticns, the treatise dependent on 
the Herakles of Antisthenes; Cyn. XII' is wrongly atbetised 
owing to misconception of Cynic education and Xenopbon'a 
nature. One might almost infer (from p. 110 ff.) that the Cyne- 
geticuB had for its motive ^Xoirovfa, the Cyropaedia and Oeconom- 
ions ijiiniXtia. On p. 303 he touches on the Antisthenic Herakles 
being devoted to the praise of inj^ar and the struggle against 
Cyrenaic tfiovii (op. p. 501 anm.). This supports Eaibel's view of 
the Cynegeticns. In tracing' the connection between Xenopbon'a 
Cynegeticna and Antisthenes' Herakles he maintains that the 
epilogue of the former is without coonection except as interpreted 
through the latter. He also alludes to the figure of Arete 
incarnate. 

In view of the last section of Oyn. XIII where women also are 
partakers of the gift of the chase, it is worthy of note that the 
"Antisthenic Protagoras" preached to women also, and that 
Antisthenes moreover said (Diog. Laert. VI 12) : arbpit xal yvvaiK^ 

4 ahrti aptTJi, and q yvmiKtia ipitrit ouAir x^'P""' ''^' ^"^ dvipis oSaa 

Tvyxani. The Antisthenic theories on the value of good stock are 
treated on p. 360. The author of the Cynegeticns insisted on 
purity in the breed of hounds, and the dog afforded a aimile ready 
at hand to the Cynic. Even Diogenes used to take his pupils 
out hunting (Diog. Laert. VI 31). 

The language of the Antipbon fragment in lamblichus is 
worth stndying (pp. 674, 690). The occurrence of .ji-privative. 
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THE CYNEGBTICUS. 15 

of compounds in >u- and ^d- and of aubstantives in -iia is notice- 
able also in the Gjnegetions. Joel would hare the Antiphon 
fragment to be the work of Antisthenea and drawB attention to 
its correspondence with passages in Cyn. 211, XIII. 

On Mem. Ill 11 Joel remarks: "... nnd nnn wird die 
Haeenjagd in einer Weise aU Vorbild gepriesen nnd genaa be- 
Bchrieben, dass man die Frende und die helfende Hand des Antors 
dee CyuegeticuB tind des praktischen Waidmanns Xenophon 
spurt . . . Der Jagdhnnd fflr Preunde : dae ist der Oegenetaiid 
dieses Gapitels, wie der W&chterhund gegen Feinde der gegen- 
stand Ton Mem. II, 9, nnd das sind ja die zwei Seiten des 
Kyniscben Ideals." 

Associated as he has been with Usener in the editing of 
Dionysins of Halicarnassus, and himself the editor of Demetrins, 
De Eloontiooe, Budermaoher is a fitting representatiTe of the 
Stylistic criticism of the Oynegeticns. Hia article ' shows all the 
acamen of one intimate with the Greek Bhetoricians and modem 
methods of statistic. Whether this combination is ultimately 
capable of prodncing a scientific criterion one may not yet 
determine. Dionysins himself in deciding the genuineness of a 
Lysian writing leaves final decision to an undefined aestheticism. 

To Radermacher the defenders of the genuineness of the 
Oynegeticns are apparently in a nnmerical majority, only some 
regard the book on linguistic grounds as a youthful writing of 
Xenophon, while to others inherent features point to the anthor 
being a mature man. Already cited as Xenophon's by Plutarch 
(Mor. 1096 c), no one in antiquity seems to have expressed doubt 
of the genuineness of the book. The testimony of Tryphon 
(Athenaeus 400 a), and the fact of the treatise being included in 
the corpus of Xenophon's works in the Alexandrian Library is 
recalled. Since Valckenaer's time the grounds of all considera- 
tions have been essentially based on linguistic and stylistic 
phenomena, while the practical objections have been mostly of an 
indefinite and general kind. 

Leaving aside the Proemium for later consideration, Bader- 
macher commences with an analysis of the sentence construction. 
The author is representative of the Xi'fif tlpoitii}. Parataxis is 
preferred as against Hypotaxis; so much so that the balance of 
the clauses often results in ambiguity. Partiality for parentheti- 
cal accretions is manifested in the striving after tabulation of 

■ L. Rndermacber, Rheln. Hn*. LI, 1896, p. 690 ; LH, 1897, p. IS. 
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ideas. His participial coDBtnictions are a token of the stylistia 
trend of the author. Xenophon's manner is contrasted, especi- 
ally in the technioal treatises. Again in the Cynegeticna paral- 
lelism of the members of a sentence lead of neceasity to Homoi- 
otelenta that could hardly be atoided. They are not to be 
recognized as a deGnite striving after Oorgtanic art. A Parisosis 
that really strikes the ear occurs only in XII 13. 

With the anthor of the Cynegetious Antithesis with Ohiastic 
arrangement of words forms almost a manneriBm; a noticeable 
pecnliarity is bis predilection for Asyndeta and Appositiooal 
construction; similarly an impression of alertness and pregnancy 
is conveyed by the Infinitive for the Imperative; a seeking for 
brevity is also betrayed by bis <r;^fiaTa nwa xoiroi. In chapter V a 
remarkable vacillation between the generic singular and plaral 
is noticed by Bosenstiel ; the occurrence of such phenomena 
tbronghont the book precludes the theory of interpolation ; 
rather are we to think of a negligent or nnpractised stylist. 
Xenophon's nse of figures is contrasted. Anaphora, common 
Xenophon, occurs twice in the Gynegeticns. Chiasm is rare 
Xenophon, whose nse of Asyndeton is also moderate. Hi 
expanslTenese does not lead one to expect elliptical expressions. 
He has made as rich use of tropes as of figures.' 

The Gynegeticus is poor in connectives, but Badermacher does 
not insist on this point as Koquette' finds the same criticism true 
of the commencement of the Hellenica, and on that ground 
assigns both to Xenophon's youth. 

The plea' of the Cynegetious being an encominm and therefore 
showing a differentiation in style is according to Badermacher 
not well taken. He holds that the unity of the style which is 
characteristic enough excludes the idea of a revision of a gt-nuine 
work of Xenophon — it could only be a case of complete recon- 
struction. The arrangement of the book is not strikingly bad; it 
is not improved by the excision of minor portions. There are two 
probabilities: either the book originated in a time when Xeno- 
phon wrote in a style differing from that of the rest of his writ- 
ings, or it is apurioua. 

In the former case the development must have been marvellous. 
The treatise shows numerous, often signal divergencies from 

1 Bchacht, De Xeu. ■tndllB rhetoricls, DIbb. B«rl. 1889. 
iRoiiiiette, Ds Xen. vltft, 1B84. He baldB tbst the Cyn. was writteii at 
Athens before 401— prob. in 403 (p. 62). 
■Kaibel'B. 
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Senophon's uaage. Radermaoher iUTestigates concisely the use 
of words io the Cynegeticns. He noticeB a striking mixtore of 
poetic and valgar words which one could hardly ascribe to 
Xenophon; some of these recnr in un-Attic prose. The number 
of compound words ie also nodceahle. A comparison is 
instituted with Xenophon's writings. The InQnitiTe-imperative 
is common in medical treatises of the time, but not in Xenophon ; 
the use of the accusative of termiuua ad quern, bf transitiye verbs 
as in traueitive, occasionally the use of prepositions calls for 
comment' While in Syntax generally the Oynegeticus shows no 
important deviations from the language of the IVtb century, the 
nsage of words is often vulgar and to be met with in the Koiytj, 
and on the whole there is enough material to warrant an athetesls 
of the work. The manner of expression seems in many instances 
borrowed from the language of the people; some syntactical 
peculiarities may be derived from the same source. It differs 
distinctly from the language and style of Xenophon. 

After thus treating of the Grammatica, Badermacher intro- 
duces other criteria for the genuineness or spuriousness of the 
book. Greece proper today coutains no bears. Brehm (Thier- 
leben II p. 315) to the contrary. Heuzey denies their presence 
in the vicinity of Olympus and Hirschfeld iu Arcadia. They 
must be admitted to exist in the Balkans. Aristotle's informa- 
tion as to bears refers to the Balkans and Asia Minor. To the 
author of Cyn. XI 1, they were <V ^^air x^p"^^- I1 the vicinity 
where the hunting treatise originated ' there were no bears. That 
vicinity was on the coast. The anther knew islands where there 
was excellent hare hunting, probably the Oyclades. There is 
nothing against Attica as the home of the author. The law 
against •.•••ripunai (XII 6) is certainly tictitioiis,although Plato 
(fo^ni 824a) contains a similar allusion, and Isocratea (Areop. 148 e) 
recognises that in ancient Athens hunting played an important 
part in the education of the young. 

Tlie author's personality is defined more precisely than his 
home. He is proud of being fatuTijc and has a poor opinion of 
troUriKoi yet considers if the highest duty for the citizen to be of 
use to his country. Work alone leads to'Virtue, hence the value 
of hunting. The pleasure-seeker is neither wise npr useful. 

iBnt cp. DlonyBioaHil. Ep. II ad Atoraaanm 7, and generally for mark* 
of Thnc, i. a. early, prose style. 
*Tbat U ot coarse the traatUe In ita preaent form. 
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The author knows his Bhortcomingg as a writer. He pays tribute 
to the ideals of the philosophers bnt attacks the sophists fiercely. 
While an ir},(, ip»Tu6t be is a pions man. He has a touch of 
snperstition as has ererj trae Waidmann. He is not a partio- 
alarlj prominent man. He knows not the aristocratic riding 
to bounds which alone was recommeDded b; Plato. Xeuophon 
on the other band was a noted horseman, and his Gyrus hunts 
hares and lions on horseback. While allowing the value of the 
chase as an education, Xenophon does not see the fonndatioo of 
all apvtii in hare hunting. About the year 400 the theme of 
hunting was more exploited than we generally recognise. The 
education of the young was also prominently discussed at this 
time. In Bep. 535 d' Dummler has good grounds for seeing A 
reference to, a stricture on, Antistbenes, with whom irnroc alone 
led to aptri), and who wrote a Herakles in which Gheiron played 
an important part. There is no necessity to see a reference to 
Xenophon alec. In Gyn. XII 10 (x/youin ii nvtc »f ob xph 'po' i^n?- 
yttrlar) Artstippus iu all probability is meant, as Eaibel conjec- 
tures. Tbe chase afforded a common topic among those interested 
in education. 

From certain other considerations Badermacher is enabled to 
date the treatise more exactly. In chap. XIII yvi^t, is synony- 
mous with r6Ti)ia and iyeinrifia, is opposed to Svofid. yrufii) as opposed 
to iroiia is impossible after Aristotle or perhaps even after Isoc- 
rates (Arist. Ehet. 1394 a). The particular use of the word 
yraitti speaks for the antiquity of chap, XIII; antiquity is also 
demanded by the context. The author has more in mind than a 
description of tbe apparatus for hunting. Not being an encomium 
the GyoegeticuB does not stop at the Xllth chapter. The point 
at issue is the edocation of the young. In maintaining the thesis 
that aptrij is tbe object of education, that the path to Sptri) is 
through froimi, and that therefore bunting is an especially excel- 
lent means of education, he must necessarily protest against his 
opponents. The contrast between hunters and roXitiieoi leads to 
a recommendation of banting ae an education. 

Containing as it does detailed instructions for the practice of 
the chase, and insisting on the importance of the chase for moral 

^itpoTov ftiv elirmi ^iXoirovlf ob j^tiUv 6el ilvai tIiv a^W/ievov, ri fiiv tj/tlaea 
flXdiroiiov T& di ^/liafa immov ■ iari ii rovro, hrav ric ^ihtyvjivamit /t^ mi ^M- 
f>!/po( ^ au n-dvra ri Jid Tov aii/iarix fiTuiJTOi^, ipiTio/xaff^ 6i /i^ fOiSi fiX^KOOt /uiSi 
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and athletic education, the treatise conetitittee a whole, and 
(ohap. TI to chap. XIII) is to be assigned to one anthor. It ia 
unlikely that Xenophon as a young man of at most twenty-eight 
years could write the treatise, nor could one still be the when he 
dictates with such confidence to those who are no longer boys bat 
young men, Xenophon's polemic is never wounding. If the 
attacks on the sophists are due to iuvenilis ardor Xenophon mnst 
have been a very unpleasant young man. 

In the Oynegetlons <t>i\6a<nfies and aeifivmjt are sharply differen- 
tiated. Radermacher, proceeding from von Wllamowitz (Ans 
Eydathen, p. 215), concludes that Plato is responsible for the 
distinction, ampitnift being the general term and ^o'lro^ and 
atufMntfr having a fundamental difference only to a narrow circle 
to which Xenophon did not belong. It is only in his latest pro- 
duction, nApoi (V 4), that Xenophon introduces ^Xdiro^Di and iriKfua- 
TQi side by side in mentioning various callings. That Xenophon 
should make the distinction in his earliest writings and neglect 
it in the Anabasis, Cyropaedia, Symposium and Memorabilia is 
enhversive of all historical principles. 

If Xenophon bad actually composed the Oynegeticus as a 
yonug man, he would have the honour of having created the word 
votjHirrtKii. Bather it is an invention of Plato which occurs in 
the Gorgias with other formations in -txis, and is much nsed in 
Platonic writings as opposed to o-o^r. One understands Cyn. 
XIII 7 only by comparison with Plato Soph, 268b. The writer 
of the Oynegeticus was under the actual influence of Platonic 
Doctrine. The Hunting Treatise caunot be a youthful pro- 
duction of Xenophon, and it stands formally in most decided 
contrast to his later writings. Radermacher therefore concludes 
that Xenophon is not its author. 

Hipparch. I 1, Cyn. II 1 ; XII 1, Apol. VI ; Oyn. XHI 8, 
Mem. II 7, 3 ; Cyn. XII 5, Cyrup. I 6, 37, bear on the whole too 
external a resemblance to draw conclusions from. Just as hazard- 
ous is it to build on references to Isocrates — the opinions are 
hardly original with Isocrates, and the formal similarity is 
unimportant. The attack on the sophists has only point for a 
period when there were still sophists in Plato's sense of the word. 
To the sophists of the Hunting Treatise cultivation in rhetoric 
is hut secondary, they are primarily occupied with other scien- 
tific problems (Cyn. XIII 3). The treatise in its latter part as 
Kaibel notices is strongly influenced by Cynic Doctrine. He has 
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rendered direct reference to AutiBthenee probable. Taking all 
in all we arrive at the first half of the IVth centnry, Theo- 
phraetus apparently knew the work (de plant. X 30. 4, Oyn. Y 
1-6 ; de plant. XI 5. 6, Cyn. VIII 1). 

Having thus determined on the date and decided on the Bpuri- 
onsness of the CynegeticnB (II to XIII), Badermacher inveeti- 
gatee the Froemiam (1 1-17). Arrian knew the proem, Philo- 
atratuB donbtlesB made use of it in HeroicuB X. On grammatical 
and lingnistic gronnds there is nothing to force us to set its 
origin in a later time. The conetruction of the sentence is 
simple. Hiatns is not snppreaeed more than otherwise in the 
CynegeticuB. InBiances occur of Asyndeton, Cbiaemns, Ana- 
phora, Paronomasia, Homoeotelenta, of Antithesis, Zeugma, 
Parenthesis. Simplicity of expression, however, is decidedly 
Bought after. The rest of the treatise is compared. 

As regards the peculiarly rhytlimical form: ihe ends of the 
cola are carefully constructed, the ditroohee, especially beloved 
by Asianic rhetoric, ia conspicuous, 36 or 27 exam|>les ; Itader- 
macher adds a table of feet employed. Aristotle only recom- 
mended rhythmical formfor the beginning and end of the period; 
it was apparently only later rhetoricians that attempted to 
extend rhythmical forma throughout in colon and period. It is 
a peculiarity of Asianic style to employ rhythms conspicuously 
in proee. In this the Proemium is no exception. The order in 
which the heroes are introduced ia dne to a deaire for rhythm. 
The form of the Aeneas legend is no criterion for age as the 
argumentnm ex silentio is questionable. The acconnt of Pala- 
medes ia opposed to that in Xenophon Mem. IV 3, 33. The 
proem of the Gynegeticns ia nothing else than a musterpiece of 
rhetorical imposture likp those demandt'd by Dionysins of Hali- 
carnasBus (de Dem. 109+). To ascribe it to the worthy that 
wrote the remaining chapters would be a blund>r. Lnji^ before 
the appearance of Usener's GStlernamen (p. 158) Bailermacher 
had concluded that we have here a genuine piece of Asianic 
eloquence. This Epideixia cin hardly ha»e originated before 
the Illd centnry b. o. Its author had inserted hv ii^i^iliifin-' in 
XII 18. In short: die gespreizte AnsdrficltsweiFe, dip Knhn- 
hett der Wortstellnng, die anfTallenden Kolenschliisse, die Khyth- 
men, endlioh die kecke Mythengestaltung — sollte das nicht 
Rhetorik und zwar eigenartige Rhetnrik aein ? 
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In reviewing the evidence offered in the foregoing articles, I 
«m inclined to take the following view. While allowing that 
BoseQBtiel ie ri^ht in recoguiBiog the Oynegeticne as a Bcholastio 
.treatise written for boys, I cannot accept aa proved hia idea that 
the circle for whom it was composed consisted of Xenophon's 
sons and tfaeir oompaniona. Kather than with Lincke find in the 
antbor a achoolboy still at hia ezercieea, I would consider him a 
man who anderstauda boys and assnines their ethos. Moreover I 
think one is justified in regarding the Gynegeticne as we have it 
ae the work of one man, who however compiled from practical 
and theoretic sources the variona diviaioss of his book. There is 
nothing to prove that these sources were not written prior to 
Xenophon's activity aa an author, while there is much to show 
that Xenophon in other writings is a plagiarist. It is not uecee- 
sary to suppose that compiling a treatise somewhat of the order 
.of a school program, albeit a program of a new school, must have 
left traces of its style in more mature work. On the other band 
the department of venery is likely to indnce a sympathetic 
Antbor to caat his work in a language and ethos suitable to the 
occasion ; the occasion not being repeated the treatise remains an 
isolated ioatance of a potential department of literature. On no 
other occasion does Xenophon allude to hunting at sufficient 
length to warrant the introduction of a cynegetic mannerism 
that wonld necessarily appear grotesque in another environment. 
As antiquity decided that the work was Xenophon's we may not 
on the existing evidence assert positively the contrary nnleas we 
oan also assert that Xenophon as a young man could not have 
brought himself tn reproduce or recast the work of predecessors. 

In the matter of date I am inclined to place the Cynegeticus in 
its entirety earlier than Radermacher would allow. It is not 
neoescary to wait for the Gorgias to create the word o-o^iiTTiKdr. 
Words in -moc were a manneriBm as early as 424 B. C. when 
Aristophanes in tlie Bqnites {1358 follg.) ridiculed the affecta- 
tion. It is significant that this arch hnmorist suggeata the 

remflly (1382) ^» ai' dW nrnyK<iira Kvy^ytTi'ir iya tovtovi Sn-ayrar. So 

too the differentiation of Sophist and Philoaopher may have been a 
transient pha^e of Xenophon's intellect. Men drift apart from 
the philoaophy they ardently eeponae aa young men before world- 
liness makes tbem practical. The argument that later on 
Xenophon does not appear to have been in the inner Platonic 
■circle, does not preclude him from once having imbibed infinenoe 
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tcom a common source, and made a point of the distinction be- 
tween the terms. To tlie practical man witli "the dust of 
cam pai gas still on him" the distinction may not hare appealed 
in the years of discretion. I donbt if anch would appeal with 
sufficient force in the present day to oonTert a military writer of 
occasion, a contributor say to a popular magazine, into a purist 
or a pedant. Radermaoher makes a point when he remarks 
that Ohap. XIII is early beoauae the use of y&nf as opposed to- 
Iniia is impossible after Aristotle, perhaps after Isocratee. On 
the other hand when considering Kaibel's views of the depend- 
ence of the CynegeticuB upon Isocrates we may not neglect the 
fact that Isocrates' method of maturing his own work and 
elaborating the thoughts of others makes him no sonnd criterion 
for a terminus ante qneni Don. Be it observed too that the 
attack on Hedone in the Oynegeticns leaves unnoticed the tran- 
scendental interpretation of Hedone in [Isocrates] ad Demonicum. 
On the modern method of arguing therefore the conclusion of 
the Oynegeticus was written before that paraenesis. Sandys 
appears to have good gronnds for dating the ad Demonicum before 
the commencement of the lYth century. Both works readily 
tend themaelves to the ofQce of a school program. Both have a 
touch of Oynic iuflnence, ao almost necessary symptom in educa- 
tional matters at the close of the Yth century. On the other 
hand the similarity between the motif of the Oynegeticus and 
that of Antisthenee' work may be due to the Northern origin of 
both, but this is to anticipate. 

I hold there are some grounds for considering that one of the 
most considerable sources from which the writer of the Oyne- 
geticus drew was a work on banting or perhaps merely natural 
history written in the North, possibly in Thrace but more likely 
in Macedonia. When one thinks of Protagoras and Democritus 
one need not be surprised at educational movements coming from 
the North. We are prepared by Aristophanes in the Nubes 
(b. 0. 123) to look for a new movement in education — nothing 
less than seminary methods applied to biological investigation. 
A passage in Aelian points to the Korth as the field of such inves- 
tigation. We read (V. H. lY, 1 9) that Aristotle owed his oppor- 
tunity for biological study to Philip of Macedon. Aristophanes 
has already assured us that the experimental science of the- 
" Meltan " Socrates was not a natural or congenial growth in 
Attica. Joel maintains that under the Socrates figure Aristoph— 
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sues ridiculed ADtistheoes. TiSow Antietheiies' mother is said to 
have been a Thracian. In the popniar parlance of the day that 
term might be tranelated " Biddj." Had the lady in question 
been any Northconntry woman the gibe wonld have been irre- 
sistible to an opponent. Joel fnrther maintains that Antisthenes 
derived his impetus towards the introduction of athleticism into 
«daGation from the huuting blood of his Northern forefathers. 
Such considerations confirmed my expectations of a Nortbem 
origin of the Cynegeticns, and I shall endeaTour to support my 
hypothesis on internal evidence. 

Meanwhile one more point requires some attention. Possibly 
because it can readily be detached from the rest of the book 
without materially injuring the contents thereof the proem has 
fallen a prey to the athetiser without much sympathy. Rader- 
macher sees nothing in the linguistic to point to a date later than 
that of the rest of the manual. On rhythmical grounds however 
he feels justified in assigning a comparatively late date to its 
production. I would like to suggest that from one point of view 
it is eminently fitting as an introduction to the treatise, that is 
the point of view of an educationalist of the latter part of the 
Vth century. I have elsewhere — in a paper read before the 
Classical Olnb of Philadelphia — endeavoured to show that the 
Oheiron figure of education gave before the Socrates figure. On 
this supposition the proem of the OynegeticoB is only aaitable 
when athleticism was a new movement in education, i. e. when 
the effects of the plague at Athens on the physique of the rising 
generation were alarming the educationalists of Attica. The 
dithyrambic effect of the prose ia saited to the surroundings of 
the original treatise if such emanated from the N^orth. The 
verBification noticed may be nnconeciously due to the theme, or 
it may be an art that did not conform to the Attic standard ; why 
a piece of prose written elsewhere should so conform is not 
evident 

Interesting as it might be, one may not compare the Pseudo- 
Xenophontean Resp. Ath. with the Oynegeticus simply because 
both may be early prose. The former ie written by a man of the 
world b1as6 as a London Oxonian and fall of blague as any 
Athenian, while the Gynegeticua is written by a non -conformist, 
to whom recognition has not yet come. He does not yet own a 
hunter. 
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With these prelimioary remarks I shall tnrn to the question of 
possible allusion to the Cynegeticaa in Olaasical Greek, and to 
the internal evidence for an origin in the North. 

Kaibel has already brought to notice the parallelism between 
OjD. XIII and Isoorates XY, n-tpl d>TiSii<r>iiir. He held that the- 
former is nnintelligible without the explanations iu the latter.- 
Badermacher can interpret Cyn. XIII 7 only by comparison with- 
Plato, Soph. 368 b. We may not however decide that a Greek 
needed the peripbrasis of Isoorates or the lucidity of Plato; as 
well might we conclude that Aeacbylna and Pindar were nnin- 
telligible until Protagoras began syntax. laoeratea cannot be 
relied npon in establishing dates. Hia method of maturing his 
writings for long years before publication, his acknowledged 
tendency to repeat extracts from his former essays, his very 
position as teacher of epideictic commonplaces precludes us from' 
giving unqualified admission to his evidence. We dare not allow 
moreover that a master of expreasion like Isocratee would be 
incapable of recasting an apophthegm, even a crnde one, into ai 
rounded period. 

After all, where a work contains no specific allusions to mattert 
of history the only satisfactory means of dating its production 
short of a definite statement of a contemporary authority i» 
allusion to its contents. If considerations lead us to suppose 
with Radermaoher that the Gynegeticns had already been pub- 
lished before the end of the first quarter of the IVth century, we 
cannot wait for Plutarch (Mor. 1096 c) to allude to Cyn. V 33 a» 
written by Xenopbon. On the other hand the Cynegeticus in its 
present form confesaedly written for the young ia not likely to be- 
quoted by men of mature habit of mind unless the author 
thereof be already a man of reputation. When the author 
becomes famous or when his readers in turn become writers, we 
may look for allusion. We may expect the allusion to be faint ;^ 
we shall not be disappointed. Besides this reminiscential liter- 
ary illusion in the present case if the book had any scientific 
value we should expect to see statements quoted or combated in 
technical works unless the author has tempered his matter too 
successfully to the young brain he addresses. 

An allusion to the Cynegeticus. in Tbeophrastns would be 
highly satisfactory. Badermacher however questions: Obunsere 
Sohrift bereits dem Theophrast vorgelegen hat? Man vergleicbe 
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de C. pi. 19, 30, 1 offrt yiip Bipiivs tCoajia CBCil. ra lip")) "^^ jt^ttfivvor 
offr* hp"'} o^W /uiXiora tou (j>6trinTapoo. /(tiparor /tir yap iiypay $4povt a 
aS ^ifputfiirro, 6ti tal tuatift^ptas ^[iijjiiTTa. toO i' ^pot at rMi> o»6im 
Jo-fial TroptvojfXouiri, t£ it ptT6yrapor ainntrpor ix'i Jrpis Sitaura rlfr Kpaviy 

mit Oyneg. 6, 1 x"!^'"' c'* "f* irpd ouk o^" qutuv, daiin 5, 2-4 uber 
die verBchiedenen Niederschldge, velche die Spur TerwischeD, 

welter 6, 5 r4 B* tap tirpapiray rjj &p^ taXaf itapixn ri 'x>"l ^ap.npii likriv 
tin f) y^ e^ttvBovaa jSXiiirrd Tar Kvvat tit t6 aiiri mmayviovaa rur atiBat 
rdc Aopas.^ \tma ti icnl aaa^ri tdu Bipovt' iidrrvptit y&p ota-a ^ y^ atjiariiti 
•TO Btppov A fjifouo'tF* fOT( yap Xcrrrdi'. ' rov d< fitrmrapov xadapd' 6aa yip if 
y^ tpiprij ra piv ^^rpo o^ycejco/Kirraii ra Af aypia yjjp^ &ta\t\vTaiM OuCIl- 

bar hat Theopbrast den lohalt der Stelte eehr genan wiedergege- 
ben ; nar vermiest man fur eein Sii ■□■ ;tfinjp$p:ar xf^p^<r"' etwas 
EntBprechendes. Abet das ateht nnmittelbar vorber im Ueber- 
gang vom vierten zum fiinfteQ Kapitel : ayto8mra» Si Sipoat pip pt'xpt 
Itt<nip8piat. So bernbren sicb aach Theopbraet a. 0. 19, 5, 6: 

Sia TovTO Kol T& txni Twv Aaytgr tiviifiiTtpa ifritaaSiyra pnXaKat liir aur^v 
T^r Kvriiyiaii UOi Cyneg. 8, 1 txytitaeai it rais \ayas Srar yix^ & Biht 
&irrt t\^arLa8ai rr)v ^qv' tl i iviarai ptXayxtpa, iua(ijn[Tot limu- Din 

Bicberes TJrtheil laBst Btch freilich auch nicbt bier gewinnen. 

Ein aicherea TJrtheil — unfortunately not. Yet candidly I 
mnst confess that it is the moat tangible allnaion to the Oyne- 
getiOQB I can find in the literature of thia period. 

Besides the apparent cross-referenceB in Xenopbon and Ibo- 
cratea already noticed by Kaibel — and we must remember in that 
case we have to deal with the amenities of fellow-demesmeti — 
I venture to draw attention to the following paeaages : Cyn. IV 1 
in connectioa with Simon and Xen. de re equestri, II 3 in con- 
nection with Flato, Kep. II 376, IX 13 and Hypereidea, portions 
of IX and Ear. Bacchae, XI 3 and Demoathenes. 

In Cyn. IV 1 in the ennmeration of the pointa of a well-bred 
honnd, we have the expression o-nAii <raXu pit{ia to timrStr tAp 
tpnpoadir col tJrlppiKra. itrippiKtoc 3J. and 8. translate " shrunk 
up," "relatively lean" says Daliyns in bia tranalation. To 
describe the effect one might suggest couchant expectant. We 
know the Greeks had an eye to form and often canght a pose 
where our eyes are too matter-of-fact. One hae but to see a 
pointer bandied to catch a judge's fancy, or for that matter any 
faat animal on the alert, to appreciate the appearance of the 

I Notice th&t Atiatotle (lens. 414 a 32) held tbat mtiD alone enjoyed the 
focnlt; of smelling floweri. 
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shoulder being the highest point behind the neck, and this I take 
it ie the significance of inippuooi. With the anthor of the Cyne- 
geticns the eye is a well-trained jadge. Symmetry le a component 
part in the summing up of the ideal dog, lY 2 (as of the hare T 
30), ioinnfTpot are the mongrels III 1 and 3, pi) Aavpiurpot, ship- 
shape, the arrangement of the nets in II 7. A similar appeal 
to the eye is, perhaps naturally, noticeable in the opening of 
Simon's treatise inpl t'iovs lal inikoy^s imrur,' the book on which 
Xenopbon based his De re eqnestri .... ioKtl <ii> >u» ntpx [iriritrqr 
^^lOKorTfoc ((►oi>- npinar, <i(iT«>- iniSviiti tldtrai KoXit toGto tA 
fiaSijpa. •'l^irp&Tor p)y oSr xp^''' ''4'' "o^i^ia yiyvwiTMiv, in tanr Kara yt 
T^ EXXaSa j^atpar KpariirTrf ^ OcDDoXia. rA H piy^0os rpia ruv Ai^paTatP 
(ViSijiCf rai ' piya, piKpov, ibiuytSt!, f <t |9ouX<( aipprrpor, nai SqXop >^ of 
-T»p ovoitarar ApiUatt tKaaroy, Kpanirror it in iravri Cifif ^ trvppfrpia- 
XP^ i' ouK 'X" 'X^x*' Bpirqr dpiVat. doifi 8<' /loi ^ftur <!x'"'''^^ f'''* 
dfti!;ifpoui ftrrir air^ iavrg iXg koI «Mpif /laAioTO dfjiOTi) iiiiai ur (ttI ^t^^ 

ffoXu, <*ri (»> ^ irappwrdro Jwju kqI ^/iwiwu. Symmetry then occa- 
pies a prominent place with Simon. The passage contains other 
more interesting points of contact with the Cynegeticns. In the 
first place the mention of the locality of the breed as a recom- 
mendation. In Gyn. X 1 hounds are known as 'l><diKai, Kptrruai, 
AoKplBtt, Aiitttiyat, in III 3 they are differentiated as Kaaripuu and 
a\mtiat(s, puie-bred and mongrels. The anthor continnes in X 1 

»a froifiai &ri iroXcficiv ri^ Biiplif. Pierleoni' Writes "ititioit . . . 

'KoKpiim seoludam," oblivious to the obvious reference in Fiiilo- 

etratUS Eli«j»((, ai, ^vaSiipai, "ypatfui Hj AoKplSas AiKoiVar 'ifSiJcac 

Kpinxae." Dakyns expreBses himself as at a loss to understand 
Tourou. Diela suggests roirav roO yivoc. Tbey omit to notice that 
mongrels are referred to, III 4, as ix nuv abru* nvar (i.'e. dXmirdii- 
Suf — 3iiJT( (( KLFKur rt Kol okuirtKtiar iytrarro III 1), the pure breed in 

III 11 in the phrase o^ac Si iti <Ikii toC airai yti'Duc rci rt i'Si) col ri 

oXXn, ippaim. Atisteides (rtx. pijT- Sp. II 534, 27, a testimonium 
omitted by Pierleoni) quotes the passage in X 1 as toc xirac iKu<rrm> 
yirovt, wMch certainly is a correction that an editor of the Oyne- 
geticns should not have failed to make whether in ClaEsic^, 
Boman or Modem times. Bnt where are the Castorians P Where 

iBogcnlnR Oder, Ds HlppUtrleonim codice CanUbrtglenal, Bhelu. Mns. 
LI 1896 p. 67, for the text In this pftBBige tbe oorrectlona are those of 

BlftBS. 

t XeDopbontls CyuegeUcae r«e. Glnns Flerieont, Berl. 1903. 
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are oar b\-nk ylvt,^ Where we left them Id chapter III and where 
they lie bnried until they receive a memorial tablet in the Antho- 
logy— a cenotaph indeed.* In spite of III 4, I am tempted to 
Bee in III 11 a local allusion edited oat of recognition. The 
humour of the "two sorts of dogs " deinands that the author of 
the pass^e should own the Gastorian Eennels or be master of 
chase to the Gastorian hunt. Mast the Gaetor of III 1 be a god 
— may he not be a local genins — a dogman ? Failing that may 
we look for Gastoria on the ancient map P Indifferent to the 
pregndiced claim onr author makes for his breed, Aristotle says 
all "Spartan bounds " went back to a fox cross — all showed a 
dip of the brush as we might say. 

Be thia as it may, dogs are classed by locality, and locality is a 
prime recommendation to Simon. But not colour. In the de re 
eq. Xenophon looks at a horse's foot first — a criticism on Simon. 
He does not mention colour except once quite iuappositely, 1 17, 

voXX^ yip irXfiovcr tv^fpoaarot if lA^x?^^ S ^^ TOiourmi' 0X0x9°^ yiyminu. 

The word has given trouble to editors. With the anther of the 
Oyaegeticus it is different Compare the following, IV 6 : dtrpi^'f 
A<) iia %x<aa\ Xiittii* Kal nvicr^p jiai ftaXaKijr r^v rplxa. rh S< xfittiuna oil 
Xpi) ftvai rir aivaii oBrt nvppa offrt fu'Xava otkt Xcvca traiTt^s' tan yip^ 
oi y*ypaiOf rovro, oXX dirXoOv nal flijpuJJtr. at ftiv olr trvppaX f;(ou<7™i l<rr- 

uaay XtvK^y ^P'X" fToiOovaav jupl ra irp6a<aica Be it further 

observed that Simon uses the Inf.-imv. in tha tCniAa itv<u, albeit 
Oder adds " certe 8»l vel xph suppleudum " ; the imv. in -am oconrs 
in a passage rejected by Blaes — the sole case of a plural imv. in 
the fragment. When we remember the difference of subject and 
of audience' there is a curious similarity between the treatise of 
Simon and the Hunter's Manual. 

Plato makes many whimsical allnsions to Oynism generally 
but in the following I think I detect an actual allusion to the 
wording in the Gynegetious. Onr author (11 3) requires of the 
Keeper (iptvapot) that he be i\a^p6t, Itrxopos, ^"j^r H l«Q»^r, in 
order that he may take pleasure in his work. He chooses Indian 
dogs for deer hunting because they are laxvpal, /uyakoi, ir(ia»«ir, 
ovK n^x"*' ad ding }j[DU(rai a raOra UavaX ■/iyyoiTai ironit (IX 1 cp. I v 
3), I trace a reference to the former passage in Plato, Bep. H 375, 

I Nicander ot Colophon, Pollni V 40. Anthol. Pal. 6. 167. 

*Cp. Xen. de re eq. II 1 : iroAii dl xpeirroi' nv iruioi&pii^ clvoi ry piv vl^i 
TOtfiaf re Ejri^AciaSoi T^f lavToii Kal liririK^ 9 iiriara/iivi^ Jii? lirwd^ceSai ptTierar • 
TV a Trpea0i!Tip(^ Tov re oixov xaX r£v f Rue xaX riiv irohruan <au ruv iroAf/uiuh' 
ItoKKov 9 &/i#i iiiiXevatv iiaTpipcai. 
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Olti oZv n, ^r 3 iyitf ite<pip4Hi ^iair ywMifov nuXacot (Ir ^uXaic^* utarlo- 
jcou (uyfvouc ; T^ iroior Xiyttt j Otov £ f u r ri irau dti auroir tnirfpav (IvOl 
iTfiai aurO^aif icul iXatfipav npAc ri alirSaroini'ai' iutxaSm; Kiiilvxvpit 

aS, i&r dig ikiyra iiay^xtaeai. We note howsTer in Flato the ab- 
sence of the Cynic test of man and dog which is a prominent 
feature in the C;negeticne, viz. ^iXmrona. This qnalit; is, how- 
eTer, not lost sight of in Bep. 535 d already quoted. 

In Gyn, IX 13 we have an intricate description of the 
(To^irr/HliSai used for deer, an intricacy not elucidated much by 
Polinx V 33 as far as their mannfactnre is concerned. Harpo- 
cration s. v. «oioarpi0ai aod the Etym. M. both ooaple the names 
of Hypereides and Xenophon as using the word. This has led 
Bevillont to reconatrnct a passage in Hypereides V 18 as dXXA xal 
9r(W( raXaiTa npotra^lXmi ft* Satrtp inraxtlpiop if woioarpaffg tWinifuyay, 
a reading virtnally accepted by Weil, Blass, Sandys (CI. Ber. 
1895 p. 71 f.) and generally. The yonng matic, plucked by the 
" wily Egyptian " and a conrtesan is now in the toils of the law. 
The reference certainly gains point when the contrast is made 
between the helplessness of the victim and cnmbronsness of the 
' machine as described by our author. Although the simile wag 
used by Hypereides also in his speech against Autocles (frg. 63), 
the argument for a reference to the Gynegeticus is somewhat 
weakened by frg. 34, where (in hia speech against Aristogeiton 
made memorable by the words miTKiTn /wt ni viaKtiovat SnXa) we 

read ai a & OuXn-mH ct T^v yoKtaypai' Ct"h, Iji[«r. 

If one reads Cyn. IX on the hunting of fawns and then turns 
to Euripides Bacchae 863 he will note many points in common, 
but will also note that Euripides (I. 870) considered that fawns 
were caught by meana of nets. I have elsewhere (Studies in 
Honor of B. L. Qildersleeve p. 447) hinted that the presence of 
the apmupit in Gyn. IX 6 would be sufficient to mislead a poet 
who, like hia friend Socrates, was not a sportsman. In connection 
we may reflect that the Bacchae waa written at the close of Euri- 
pides' life, for Arcbelaus and a not altogether congenial Mace- 
donian audience, on a theme that was the mainspring of the 
Macedonian nationality, and that in the play, which has often 
been held to constitute a manner of recantation, he advises his 
audience to abjure rationallam and stick to their hunting,^ 

I Compare 13SS eWe iroi^ i/ut; ettf^poc 1117, latrpt^ ctiaw6ei( Tp6voif . . . oTM 
Biopaxtiv 116110V oldf r' haiiio^ and cl. Tyrrell lutrod. p. XTII, Uahaffy Earl- 
pidea, p. SIS. One wonld expect tbe brother ol C;negelme to nee hunt- 
ing metaphora correctly. In Etim. 113 1 am Inclined to take apKua/idruv, cTen 
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In XI 3, or big game, we read ri 6i air^r Karaffaiyona <h ri wtdiow 
T^ nrjcric BirotktiaSiyra /in-d iinruc nut StrXav dXioEcrai, <It Wf Suvor m Atr- 

nivra rail alfioivrat. DemoBtheDes, whose metaphors from hauting 
are nsnally ooufined to cases where the management of affairs 
has passed beyond AtheniaD control,' employs the metaphor of 
ittfiiirrotxiC*<r6ai in 6. 27 and in 6. 14 we read of Philip aXX' i^oBt) 

ri) Ala (rouro yap iv6' iwi^oinay) koi waph yyiiufy, ran BrrraXov Imriup 
«ai rot* Bti0al<ty dn-XiTwc iy pimf Xi^^tiV, mmtxipn"' ravTo. The pas- 
sage in Demosthenea — axXa Bhovs it is hypophoric— gains point 
if we sappose the reference iB to the lion of the North coming 
down fi:om his fastnesBes and canght on the plains; it gains 
further point if there is a hidden menace to the oaptore as indi- 
cated in the Oynegetions. To my mind itnritir «u 6ti\ij£r iv luo^ 

Xjli^Btis is a OlaBsiOal prose translation of irroiiktitrSiyra ptri Ivwmr 

jcai Sw\<a> liXiVMrai.' As the big game is the snbjeot of the sentence 
fUTii cannot be translated precisely nuless in the sense of (V lUir^ 
that is in what we are led to consider its earliest significance.* 

If the Oynegeticns appeared in Attica in its present form with 
or without the introductory chapter in the first quarter of the 
IVth centnry and the writer was already well on in years, where 
did he acquire his intimate knowledge of bare hunting and deer 
running P The falling off of the hare in Attica may be a comic 

in aplta of 146, aa of the hnman net of bektera. The word ij-utriAA^i^ Im- 
pllea a peraonlfled, aentient net at tbe aide; ths exuperated hnnter do«a 
not notice the e;e of the escaping d««r but the odlea he wtvea with hla 
tail. Sophoclea la more to be truated In tbla reapect Atcftmemnou ainned 
ag^nat Artemla, againat Sport, becanae he ahot an IXafw that was at onee 
OTMTd( ml KCO&enK, and therefore probably a pet animal of tha FerilMl 
Tarletj. Compare Pindar 01. 8. 39 where Gilderaleevecommenta: "Mjthle 
does tiaTS mythic horna." 

iDem. 3. 3 ra itAtio tuv wpayfiArtjv i^/iag itcire^evykvai cf- 14. I5» ^8- SB. 
Cf. 4. 8 KaTiirTi}Xt fivroi ir6vTa, Ibid. k£>icXu narrax'S /im,oi>rai ijpaf ical jto^T- 
/itimc T^eiiioToixKcrai. Harpocration a. t. wctiiaroix'i"''" ratera to tbla paaaage 
and elDcldatea from Xen. Cyn. (YI B and 8). 

'inXa for iirAirai Soph. Ant. 115. (iriMav /off tiKhjv fini 6' ln-7roirfl/ioi( Kopu- 
6teai) and Thoc. Ijtjtoi for imroi = iinrw ia apparently not need by technical 

> Cf. Houro Hom. Oram. §§ 193-8. Of conrae I recoguiee that while 
fiiao( ieema to be related tn Sk. midhya, it is convetilent to aiaociats ^icrd 
(Indo-germ. Forsch. Ill I9D) with L. peto. rreii. I am inclined to think 
that with the two usages of /ttrd we hare to do with bomonyma. 
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jest,' but Attica poBeessed of enemies vas no place for a sports- 
man. On the other hand there ia a wealth of obeerTation 
quaintly iocorporated in the Cynegeticns, as tme to life aa the 
picture of poor Wat in Shakespeare.' Again where did be get his 
information on deer hunting, which is carried on by stalking 
or trapping bnt not by netting? Not from the Poets, Pindar 
with his honied doe, Sophocles with his imaht kqI apavnts, Enri' 
pides with his netting of fawns ; not from Attica, we may infer. 
There is little in the Gyuegeticna to indicate topography, bat 
that little is significant. 

A qnalification for the Keeper in Gyn. II 3 is that he speak 
Greek. This may refer to the selection of a slave, but the idea of 
a HOI — and to each the book is directed — ^taking out a slave who 
could not anderstand what he said is preposterous. The keeper 
is probably a habitant and speaks a dialect not recognized by the 
philologians of the time as Greek, a patois. The qualification 
points to the North. 

In Y 33 Hares are divided into two species — tsio di cat to y/i^ 
(<7t1» avTwv— elsewhere (III 1) it was said ni Si yiyij rHv in»wv icm 
«nTcl— one larger, darker approaching the shade of ripening olives 

(imKipKVoi, op. Pollux V 67, iim ii tdCto iripxt^t iXalat ri ttSos, oBt 

SfufntKor in offr' ^8ij fxtXaimitivijf) wlth a Comparatively large white 
blaze on the forehead, the variation in colour including the 
whole tail (cuicXf) ntpuroiKiXai), eyes inclining to yellow (unoxa'poirot) 
ears showing plenty of black. The other species is comprised of 
smaller bares, inclining to light brown (^nl(a^0oi), with less white 
on the forehead, tail white at the side (oupd is used throughout), 
eyes inclining towards blue,' less black about the ear. We are to 
infer that the big hares are most common in the highlands, the 
smaller on the islands — we are given reasons for this. There is 
perhaps another reason the author does not give, viz. that the 
highlands were nearer Central Europe, the islands in Southern 
Europe. Hares differ In these regions.' 

<0f Nftvilcr&teB. 

'8a« Paul Stapler, Shakespeare and Cluslcal Antiquity, trana. by S. 
Cary, p. 138. '• Tha too careailDg boar irho killed Adonla wltb a klas bad 
not been uen ont hnnting as tbe bare had." 

' iirlSj'Aawiof ; aa In inrox^po'^oi and j^opoJroJ III 8 one may anppoBB that It 
la tbe alight predominance ol theae pigments that determiuea tbe colour. 
I obserre that the llon'a eyes are yellow, the laopard'a bine. According to 
Bebollast to Lycophron xip<Jv was the Macedonian for lion. 

^Possibly a alight cine to the loeallty of the hnnting gronnd might be 
traced from the atmospheric conditlona. From Cyn. Till I we learn that 
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I have already referred to the possibility of the apnupdi, the 
beeper, the guide, speaking a patois (C;n. II 3). Indications of 
this patois may perhaps underlie the name UoXit and the tech- 
nical term x^powii. 

Now in a footnote to his article' Badermacher calls attention 
to the presence of the colonrlees adjective noXut among the snb- 
«tantiTe8 snggested in Cyn. YIII 5 as saitable names for hounds. 
He proposes Hoi^t a name for a hound recognised by 0. I. G. 
8139. 1 would rather see in the word an affinity to the root nt\ 
Sk. oar, with the meaning "Banger," and if the form offends 
change to noXci«. At the same time I would refer to Arist. 
Veep. 1238 trapane\ti ffa&iiwos, which might be translated "Tou 
bark np the wrong tree."' It is worthy of note that in his list 
of proposed aaiues the author of the Oynegeticus suggests none 
of dogs that are famous. 

In Cyn. Ill 3 we find among the defects of hounds the word 
xapmroi which I wonld translate "Dudley faced," an objection 
that still holds good in the ring. Onrionsly enough if we are to 
■credit the SohoL ad Lycophr. Alex., the Macedonian for lion was 
j^d/Hw. Later the proper signification of the word fades and we 
get it used as synonymous with yXavcDc, but Aristotle whose ac- 
curacy in such subjects was due to Macedonia,' does not fail to 
differentiate the terms in H. A. 1. 10 and G. A. V 1, although in 
the latter passage he does not discnss the x<>/>«tm among men. 
There seems to have been a superstition in the word, as it was 
confidently asserted that only a xapfTot horse coald face a Hon.' 
Arrian (Cyn. IV 5) takes exception to the point made by onr 
author, and holds that a j^opoWc eye does not necessarily betoken 

k north wind means cootluaed trott, bnt a tontberly wind a. r](« in temper- 
Attire, (n the vicinity of PUtaeft, according to Thucjrdides III 33, 6 an 
eaat or nortb wind (Dobrie however reject! 4 ^tm) biings a thaw. 

'P. 636. 

'Once asBame that inch a form with each an interpretation may paai 
mniter and we get an intereating phenomenon In the langnage ol the 
brother of C;negelroB. In the Bccond part of the strophe ol the Agamemnon 
commencing (717) Idpe'^ev Si T^lovrvt hm, figurative poBBlbly of Henelana' 
nnanspactlng entertainment of Farls, we read ; irs/Iia d' iax' iv ayndiaic | vto- 
T/i6f>u tIkvov S'iKav | ^oidpuirof Ctif Well) nori x^ip" oal | vuv tc (°oito Anratnaj 
yaerpir av&yumt. If To;Ua may be an nnneual word meaning Ranger, 
Plunderer, It might well be paraphrased alviv, which would acconnt tor the 
leading ilovra eiviv of the first line. 

• Aalian, V. H. IV 19. • Opplan, Cyn, IV 114 f. 
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on inferior dog. Ad examination of the passage hoverer will 
show that Airian considers pards, lions and lynxes to have 
nmilar eyes vhiob Titiates bis eridence. On the other hand oar 
author has a prejudice against this style of dog. MoreoTer we 
are surprised to find that he does not mention MoloBsian dogs 
which were a famons breed in antiquity, and valuable enough to 
to be imported by Polyorates' into Samos. Now Oppian' tell* 
ns that the Molossians were x<v"">^- ^ ^^^ Inclined to fancy 
that the objection of our author was a local one. 

I mast reserve for another occasion the investigation of the- 
sphere of the imperatives in -trar which are a distinctive feature 
of the Oynegetione. For the present I would merely hint at the 
oocnrrence of iastanoes in Demosthenes and Hypereides closely 
following upon charges of undue Macedonian influence, and in 
inscriptioQS connected with bribery and corruption. 

Finally in regard to the list of heroes mentioned in the Proem 
I would notice that the names are taken from the Almanac of 
Greek Chivalry whence the Uaoedonian nobles derived their 
names.* 

To sum up my ooDclusions, then, there is evidenqe of allnsioa 
to the Oynegetious in classical Greek Literature snob as would 
warrant our dating the treatise early in the IVth century, and 
possibly in the Vth. A theory by which Xenopbon as a young 
man compiled the Oynegetious from other sources will satisfy tha 
discrepancies between upholders of the work as Xenophon's and 
those who consider it spurious. Certain internal evidence points 
to a Macedonian origin for parts of the treatise. 
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VITA. 

Heary NeviU Sanders was bom in Edinburgh, Scotland, July 
nth, 1869, the second son of William Rutherford Sandere U. D., 
Professor in the Unirereitj of Edinburgh, whose life has been 
recorded in the Diotionary of National Biography. H. N. 
Sanders was educated at Fettes College, Edinburgh, and entered 
the UnlTersity there, studying under Profeeaors Tait and Omm 
Brown. Having, however, shortly afterwards moved to Canada, 
he entered the University of Trinity College, Toronto, where he 
was awarded the Prize for Latin Verse and the Burnside and Wel- 
lington Scholarships for Glassies, and received the degree of 
B. A. in X894, winning the Prince of Wales' Prize as Senior 
Olassic. He then studied under Professors von Wilamowitz and 
Dziatzko in Goettingen, and in 1896 entered the Johns Hopkms 
TJntversity as a graduate student, studying Greek, Latin and San- 
skrit under Professors Gildersleeve, Bloomfield, Warren, K. F. 
Smith and 0. W. E. Miller. To these he ie under a deep debt of 
gratitude not only for their assistance to him as a student but 
also for many good offices since recorded. In 18S7 he was made 
Fellow in Greek at Johns Hopkins University, and in the fol- 
lowing year after proceeding to the degree of M. A. at Trinity 
University, Toronto, he was appointed lecturer in Greek and 
Latin, later in Sanskrit also, at UcGill University, Montreal, a 
position he held until 1902 when he was elected Associate Pro- 
fesBor of Greek at Bryn Mawr College, Pennsylvania. 
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